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THE DATE-PALM. 


TuovGH there appear to be in the world upwards of 
six hundred species of palm-trees, the interest and 
curiosity of mankind cluster chiefly about that which 
bears dates, and forms at once the ornament and 
riches of Western Asia, together with several divi- 
sions of Africa. Its original country is Arabia, 
though it flourishes and ripens its fruit in nearly all 
the provinces of Persia, especially in the sandy levels 
of Fars and Mekran. Egypt also boasts of the palm- 
tree, and beholds it attain an elevation which it 
seldom knows in the Nejed, and produce clusters of 
dates vaster and more luxuriant than are elsewhere 
found in the world, some of them exceeding a hun- 
dred pounds in weight, while each date, whether 
purple or of the colour of pale gold, measures three 
inches in length. In an enlarged sense, the natural 
home of the palm-tree extends from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean to the thirtieth degree of north latitude, 
and from the valley of the Indus on the east to the 
mountains of the Libyan Desert on the west. Here, 
stimulated by heat, and supplied often in an imper- 
ceptible way with moisture, it towers to the height of 
a hundred and twenty feet, and planted in straight 
lines, with its leaves meeting and intermingling above, 
forms a vast succession of shady arcades, through 
which long strings of camels and dromedaries, defiling 
in the early dawn, suggest the most picturesque and 
poetical ideas. At the foot of this tree, man first 
‘appears upon the earth, and for many ages his 
history and wanderings are confined to the country of 
the date-palm. Thence he spread his empire east, 
west, and north, carrying, however, with him always 
traditions of the noble tree under which his earliest 
cradles were rocked, his primeval tents pitched, his 
flocks and his herds collected, and where he first 
formed the sacred associations of home. 

Half the pleasures we experience are due to the 
imagination, which is excited in a strange and unin- 
telligible manner, by emerging from between rocks in 
the desert, and coming up suddenly to a well, edged 
carefully with stone, and shaded by a palm-tree. All 
the incidents of the patriarchal life pass in procession 
before us, as we sit musing on the margin of that 
water, and eat of the dates which the palm showers 
down upon our heads. The breath of life seems 
doubly sweet at such moments, while the wind from 
the waste fans our cheeks, and, by bearing along with 


it showers of fine sandy particles, creates a slight 
rustling sound like the whispering of small rivulets at 
night. The Romans, while yet new to the East, 
imagined Palestine to be the original country of 
dates, and when their legions had overrun the land, 
and subdued its inhabitants, represented Judea as 
a captive woman, seated pensively beneath a palm- 
tree. Afterwards, when the fortunes of war had 
carried them southwards along the banks of the Nile, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates, they beheld palm- 
trees to which those of Judea were mere pigmies. The 
date, in fact, will not ripen near the ground, but 
must woo the sunbeam and the breeze from a lofty 
nest, where it nourishes its swelling clusters through- 
out the summer, and changes from green to amber, 
from amber to gold or crimson or purple, as autumn 
lays its warm hand upon it, and prepares it to be the 
sustenance of millions. There is no fruit that can be 
eaten so constantly, or with so much impunity, as the 
date. It is like bread, and is bread to whole nations 
of orientals. And what a delicious bread, baked by 
the sun, and showered in profusion upon the earth, to 
be gathered and laid up for the future, either dry in 
huge corbels, or pressed into a conserve, which, when 
cut into slices, looks and eats like plum-pudding. We 
have often been present while this dainty was in pre- 
paration : first, with a little brush made of fine palm- 
leaves, the particles of sand are whisked away from 
the fruit, which, having then been laid open with a 
sharp flint, the stone is taken out, and if large and 
fine, laid aside for planting; next, the dates are 
thrown into a clean strong square vessel like 4 tub, 
and having been closely pressed by heavy weights 
laid upon a thick board made to fit, the whole process 
is completed. Immense quantities of this conserve are 
exported from Egypt and Arabia into all the neigh- 
bouring countries, where it is much prized, especially 
in the harems, where the women and children may 
almost be said to eat it incessantly. 

No man can starve in a date-country during the 
three months of the year in which the fruit is eatable, 
since he has but to throw up a stone into the tree to 
bring down his breakfast or his dinner. For this 
reason chiefly, tents are pitched and villages built in 
palm-groves ; and as hogs are turned into the woods 
in acorn-time, so children are let loose in the palm- 
woods throughout the whole period of date-harvest 
to collect their own provisions, and feed as they list. 
You may often, as you journey along, observe whole 
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troops of the little gourmands, who, having eaten to 
repletion, have fallen asleep amid the remains of their 


flats, or wets 

Here the palms 

because they delight in 

growing to a t size, yielding an 

of the richest’ fruit, Apart, however, from all 
considerations of sustenance, the palm in such lone 
places is a boon indeed. After travelling through 
an atmosphere which may almost be said to be on 
fire, since in the sun the thermometer often rises to 


green-sward, strewed — with golden fruit, and 
while Fo 9 beast munches his corn or cho ~ straw, 
set about preparing your own repast. ‘ Blessed,’ ex- 
claims Sancho, ‘ the man who invented sleep,’ and 
you apply the same benediction to him who invented 
portable furnaces, about ten inches in height and six 
m breadth. One of these you take forth from your 
store-pannier, and with mimosa in a few 
minutes kindle a fire, and behold your ‘——. 
bubbling to the brim. Then, with a little a 
handful of dry dates, or a slice of conserve, you allay 
your hunger ; and this frugal meal, eaten beneath the 
open sky, in the ce of nature, and shared by 
f is infinitely more pleasant than 

the most banquet spread beneath golden 
roofs, and accompanied by repletion and satiety. If 
the repast itself, however, be le, what shall we 
say to the dessert !—a banana plucked from the 
stem, luscious as the fruits of Paradise, and scented as 
a bunch of sweet flowers. Then you stretch yourself, 
n the grass, and inhale the smoke of 
banon’s ed narcotic, till the whole scene— 
the shady date-grove, the salt-lake, the distant sand- 
hills glowing in the burning sun, and the deep blue 
arch of heaven expanding over all—assumes the char- 
acter of a vision, and more indistinct 
by degrees, till your eyelids close, till the pipe drops 
from your —— ill you glide into the world of 


mariner a glimpse of those beauties which are to be 
met with in the interior of the desert. When palm- 
trees are represented by art, we observe nothing but 
a columnar stem, smooth or annulated, — high 
into the air, and crowned with a circlet of vast leaves, 
projecting on all sides, pendent, tremulous, with softly 
plumed extremities, which are put in motion by the 
slightest breath. It is therefore commonly inferred 
that the is nai leafless, except at the 
summit, whereas, in truth, the young tree rises like 
an aloe plant from a thick close investiture of 
leaves, long near the root, and growing shorter and 
shorter as they ascend, till they terminate in a point 
ath can in beauty 
or of verdure a tation of young palms, 
before the cultivator a to apply the 
ge eg which is generally when the tree 
attained the age of six or seven years. The 
lower leaves are then cut off, and the tree shoots 
rapidly aloft, till, in the course of fifty years, it 
averages from a hundred to a hundred and twen 
feet in height, and is at the acme of its stre’ 
and productiveness. In this mature and prolific state, 
it remains during other fifty years, till, ae 
attained the age of a full a it begins, thoug) 
very slowly, to lose the power o' ing, when 
it bas braved the heat and storms of two hundred 
years, may be said to be nearly barren. Still, it does 
not die; but retaining much of its beauty, though 
without productiveness, continues to cheer and glad- 
den the aspect of the ee ee 
not the less interesting because touc by decay. 
The sun which impregnated it at first with vi 
is loath to loveliness it 
into existence, and pityingly spares 
for the space of six hundred years, after which it 
submits to the general laws of nature ; though in 
India, individual palms of some species are said to 
reach the of a thousand 
The Arabs, a poetical 
employ very to’ language in descri y 
ond death of the It is ctinched, thay say, by 
decrepitude in three ways: first its leaves i 
and one by one fall off, leaving its revered head bare 
to the weather ; then chilly moisture falling upon its 
summit, and trickling downwards through the openin; 
left by the fallen leaf-stalks, rot it from above, 
it blackens, and withers, and splits, and becomes a 
victim to the first storm. Occasionally, death begins 
his operations at the roots, which he dries up, and 
contracts and weakens, till, losing their hold upon 
the earth, they are no longer able to uphold the 
trunk, which falls prostrate before the first 
strong gust of wind. A third way of accomplishing 
the ruin of the palm is the clogging up of the tubes 
through which the nourishing and prolific sap had 
been wont to ascend, to be converted into fruit, or 
branch forth into leaves. In this case, the arbores- 
cent pillar dries and and is converted into 
tinder or dust, which the wind by its incessant action 
blows away and disperses over the sand. When 
fallen, the -trunk invites the Bedouin to sit down 
and moralise upon it, which he does, comparing its 


the | fate to that of his own tribe, which, from having 


down its centre, as the Nile flows through Egypt. 
e Nilotic valley, in fact, was in remote times a gulf 
of the sea, the marks of whose action you perceive 
i from the 


flourishes luxuriantly, 


formerly the terror of the world, when under the 
young califate it burst forth, scimitar in 

to achieve conquest and glory, is now dwindled into 
a camel-feeding, date-selling horde, rather afraid of 
subjugation than menacing others with the yoke. 
Had contented himself with the dominion of the 


‘palm-countries, and concentrated his power and his 
energy within their limits, the Arab aight have been 


sought to be naturalised 
e w t i in 
hous’ ah the ‘thistioth 
parallel of latitude, soon after passing which it 
refuses to bear fruit, and if much further, 
withers and dies. There is i a dwarf-palm 


meal; while the generous tree, of whose hee 
have partaken, waves and rustles over their heads, 
letting down occasionally glints of sunshine, which, 
glancing over their dingy red caps and many-coloured 
| rags, convert them into a curious seg In the 
Nejed or Arabian Desert, the traveller often meets 
| 
| 
| 
170 degrees, you enter a palm-wood, and experience 
, immediately the most soothing and agreeable sensa- 
tions—not merely of coolness, but of a sudden 
i} increase of force, which gives fresh play to the fancy 
‘4 and keenness to the appetite. Your dromedary, with- 
| | out being bidden, guesses his duty by instinct, and 
t kneels in the shade, with a sort of deep grunt, expres- 
14 
if 
ih: | 
ih 
many thousand miles, to the green meadows and cold | 
7 streams of your own ungenial but beloved country. 
i Proceeding down the Shat-el-Arab, and emerging 
i into the Persian Gulf, f, you behold the shores sealinn 
: from you on both sides, and notice, on the right, 
immense mud-flats, created by the west wind, which, 
a4 blowing almost incessantly, transports vast clouds of 
dust into the sea, which it will gradually fill up, so 
4 as to convert the whole gulf into a a with been 
my united streams of the Euphrates and the Tigris flow- 
| Mediterranean. How many thousand years it took 
to exclude the salt water from the site of Thebes, it — 
é would be difficult to calculate, and the same observa- > 
_ tion may be applied to the lapse of time that will be _— 
needed to transform the Persian Gulf into a green in 
valley dotted with towns and cities, and planted or 
/ thickly with palm-groves. Already, however, on fon 
its the palm th 
i MEME disclosing to the eye of the 
4 co 
= 
| 


if! 
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of England, since are so many rookeries, in 


which he is stunned every morning by vociferous 
cawing of the crows. Perched also their 
summits, he beholds the ring-dove and the turtle- 
dove, with flights of white ibises, which rest like huge 
snow-flakes upon its fern-like le2ves. Up the valley, 


stems, Ww. they occupy in winter the place of the 
date-clusters. By the foliage of these plants, the 
stem is sheathed with bright green, which gives it a 


ce. 

Am e palms of America, the mountain or wax 
palm is the loftiest and most i , sometimes 
rising in the Andes to the height of nearly two hun- 
dred feet, and growing on the very limits of perpetual 
snow, a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; whereas the date-palm has never been found 
to flourish at more than one thousand nine hundred 
feet above the same level. According to the views of 
some naturalists, the jagua is the most beautiful of 
palms, with its smooth lofty stem and vertical leaves, 
sixteen or seventeen feet in le which, terminating 
in grassy points, tremble and flutter as the leaf-stalks 
balance in the wind. Others bestow the prize of 
beauty on the areca-palm of the Indian Archipelago, 
which adorns the forests of Borneo, and is found as 
far south as New Zealand. In the forests of Ceylon, 
the talipat-palm (Corypha umbraculifera) surpasses all 
trees the in and but 
yi greatly in elevation to the date-palm of Egypt 
and the wax-palm of the Andes. It is not our present 
object to enumerate the uses to which man appli 
the timber, the fruit, the leaves, or the fibre of the 
various kinds of palm, since to do so would require 
many pages, but we may observe, that in the valley 
of the Orinoco whole tribes of men subsist during 
several months of the year on the produce of the 
palm-trees. In beauty of appearance, the fruit of the 
periguao surpasses the date. pee between the 
stems of the leaves in clusters of seventy or eight * 
each larger than a peach, and tinged with yellow, 
suffused with a roseate crimson, it attracts the eye 
from afar; and the native, when he has 


prin 

their continued barbarism. Man is an indolent, lazy, 
uninventive animal, when not stimulated by the 
sting of necessity. Give him abundance of food 
without labour, surround him with a warm atmo- 
sphere, render it needless for him to toil at the shuttle 
or with the axe, at the plough or with the spear 
or bow, and he will seat himself beneath a tree 
in all but perfect nudity, and, without caring for wife 
or children, smoke and dream away his life, till 
invested with rags and feathers, he is consi to 
the earth. Nature is kinder to him by far when she 
compels him to pay with the sweat of his brow, and 


us | 
with the activity of his brain, for every ing she 
affords. Hence civilisation has y 
oped itself in those countries in which subsistence is 
with a considerable amount of labour, in 


ple, the quince, the orange, the citron, and 
i trating hues and forms 


gigantic date- and under 
. The Sin- 


them to 


with 
greater truth — maintain, that the date-tree will 


The Bedouins say that it pines from neglect, and, 

ing with itself, declines to bear what there is 
however, is not logical, 
to facts which do not 


doubt that, Soot Arabia, the strolling saints of 
E] Islam are f in the most unpromising situations, 
deeply tanned by the sun, with a staff in their hand, 
a wallet on their back, and enthusiastic piety in their 
aspect. Nothing daunts them; and their large black, 
keen eyes, piercing through ev ing terrestrial, 
catch ghaepece of better land, towards which, in 
common with the whole human race, they are journey- 
ing. When they have completed their some friend 
ible, beneath a palm-tree, a pretty, pi ue, 
ittle structure in the eovetnaniicieiaeantes 
square pillars, and furnished with seats and praying- 
within. These beautiful tombs, which con- 
stitute one of the most striking features of Moham- 
medan countries, often elicit the blessings of the 
traveller, as, faint from heat and weariness, he sits 
down in their ful shade, and eats his morsel over 
the remains oi the saint beneath, whose name, in all 
likelihood, he ever after ces with 
Many a cup of coffee have we sipped, many a date 
have we eaten, many a pipe have we smoked beneath 
those airy, delicate cupolas, which seemed to have 
been built e ly for our solace. In the hot ni 
blowing, it was with inexpressible delight that we 
ete a tomb, especially if its side-wall ha 
to be so situated as to screen us from the fi 
Never shall we forget one moonlight night—the 
Khamsyn swept over the desert like the breath of a 
furnace—the camels drooped, and arched their long 
necks towards the sand—the Arabs, usually lively 
and loquacious, dropped off into silence ; something in 
the atmosphere appeared to affect the brain, whi 
whirled and became giddy, while the eyes saw objects 


| 
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as 
ut 
gypt, in Greece, m Mesopotamia ; that 1s, around th 
basin of the Mediterranean or in the valley of the 
nothin ough everything for industry. Perhaps, 
weeded, there are spots in Persia which rival in beauty 
the Paradise of the imagination. So likewise amid 
emphis acquires its most majestic development. the palm-groves of Yemen or the Hejaz, you come \ 
Middle Egypt, the ounele remind the traveller comand’ upon gardens where nothing a to 
be ee complete the picture of external felicity 
—where pomegranate and the vine, the peach, the 
ae, the nectarine, the cherry-like lotus, the q 
a 
the le 
of beauty aroun e 
yond the Cataracts, where industry flourishes exactly | the protection, as it 
in proportion to distance from the central govern- ae have a superstition which teaches HE | 
ment, the palm-trees rising in the midst of the most ive that the cocoa-nut will not grow out of 
elaborate cultivation, a rare grandeur and 
beauty. In some places where they are not extremely 
lofty, gourds climb up their trunks, and - forth their 
fruit, e spheres of green and gold, between their | is absent, the palm droops and becomes stunted, and 
| refuses to bear fruit, at least such as is fit for food. 4 
| | 
| | 
| exactly square with her theory. For example, in many ‘ 
parts of the Arabian Desert, which, owing to the 
| intense heat, are seldom visited, you nevertheless find 
i the date-palm exhibiting igious luxuriance. 
| This is to be explain ly by the circumstance j 
that hidden veins of water creeping beneath the sand } 
bear moisture to its roots. 
Bedouins, wandering dervishes, who, say, love } 
| the palm, take up their abode from time to time 
] beneath these lonely trees, and comfort them in their ’ 
| solitude, bestowing upon their culture all the care , 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i} 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
himself of the tempting prize, converts it into a sub- 
stitute for bread. 
Philosophers discover in the exuberant bounty | 
} 
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double, and the act of breathing was a painful effort. 
Suddenly a tomb appeared in sight, consisting of 
many chambers, with a small airy colonnade running 
along its northern face. Under the shelter of this 
ilding, we breathed a comparatively cool air, though 
the fact seems difficult of explanation, since it lay 
plunged in the hot at here which 
around upon the desert. Possibly to be screened 
from the south-western wind might have been all that 
was needed to produce the agreeable effect we experi- 
enced. How the saint who reposed there was named, 
we never learned ; but without in the least checking 
our feeling of gratitude, we made merry all night in his 
tomb, eating macaroni, drinking coffee, and smoking 
the t tumbook, a compound of tobacco, rose- 
os the Fayum, a little scented paste from 
ersia, and some few particles of opium, which 
inspired us with wild fancies, and invested the whole 
visible landscape with 

Among the mysteries of eastern few are 
more difficult of solution than this same Wind of 
Fifty Days, which begins to blow in spring, and 
with a profound contempt for its own name, often 
lasts more than two months. In we cared 
little for it, because it was nearly always possible 
which ren people regardless o' e win 
that blow. It is different in the deserts to the 
east and west of the valley. Down in Oman, for 
—-* as you near the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
there blows an analogous wind, though under a different 
name, and proceeding from a different quarter, which 
makes the eyelids swell, inflames the edges of the 
nostrils, puffs out the lips, and in a wonderful manner 
deadens the intellect. Under the influence of this pesti- 
lential breeze, a friend of ours, | penetrated far 
into the interior, through one of the valleys or furnace- 
mouths which lead up from the Persian Gulf to the 
burning level of the desert, became mad, and putting 
his loaded rifle into his mouth, touched the trigger 
with his foot, and blew off a part of his jaw. He 
meant to commit suicide, but the blood which flowed 
from the wound appeased the fury in his brain, so 
that he escaped, though mangled and mutilated for 
life. He described the heat as something so fearful, 
that in the delirium it brought upon him he imagined 
himself to be a lighted torch, and fancied he could 
discern the flames rising from his body. His com- 
—— faithful’ Arabs from the desert, bore him 

leeding to a seat beneath a palm-tree, where they 
bound up his jaw, and gave him water to drink, and 
bathed his forehead and his ome and then making 
a litter of rifles, and Vere wounded man upon 
i from the sun by a rude canopy of 
burnooses, bore him back tenderly towards the sea. 

In Africa, when the Khamsyn ceases to blow, which 
it does very suddenly, you experience an invigorati 
sensation, and are at a loss to account for it, till you 
observe that the breeze is from the north, and brings 
along with it from the Medi- 
terranean. This is the ian wind, which makes 
music throughout the summer among the palm-leaves, 
which seem to derive additional nness 
brilliance from | So mimosa 
copses growing beneath and around the palm-groves, 
emit a sweeter odour in the wil, the 
long reaches of citron and orange trees diffuse their 
rarest perfumes, and fling them aloft to scent the 
ripening dates. There is a pretty little valley not 
far from. Mecca, in which they say Mohammed 
delighted to meditate when he was inventing his 
religion, and laying down the plan ofthe Koran. He 
coal not have chosen a spot better fitted for the 
reception of celestial inspiration. There the 
attain thelr size ; all fruits of 
Arabia di eir utmost ection ; there springs 
tam tho Sing and: to 
sparkling streams, between matted beds of clover and 


ting | to consider then ; my head was dizzy, and my heart 
painfull 


and | stupified, I noticed that sudden hasty glance of his 


violets ; there the roses, larger and sweeter than those 
of Serinaghur, droop over the brooks, and scent the 
waters as they flow, and we almost a that 
several chapters of the Koran are still redolent of 
that valley, in their freshness, a nag and beauty. 
Who would not envy the Arabian prophet the 
seclusion and serenity of such a study, the trees 
around him dropping their medicinal gums, the 
voices of the turtle-dove, the ring-dove, and the 
nightingale following each other throughout the 
twenty-four hours. To that mighty mind, however, 
which by its ideas modified the rage or of half the 
East, few things earthly were more pleasing than the 
lisp of children, and the whispers of the palm-tree, 
when Ayesha sat beside him on the singing 
the songs of Arabia, and still half an idolater in her 
worship of his intellect. 


THE BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE IN 
THE DELL 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Tue clock of a distant town-church struck midnight, 
and there broke out a dismal howl from the dog in 


his kennel. I had been ey ty head felt hot 
and tired, and in spite of the which glistened 
on the lawns, I threw open my window, and leaned 
out to breathe the air of a November night. I drew 
it in again suddenly. The sensation of cold which 

over me was not the frosty air; it was the 
old story of the ghost’s walk. Again those stealthy 
footfalls neared my door; they it; they went 
on up the dark gallery, and I lost them. In an 
instant, and for the first time, my shadowy fear took 
the form of robbers. The steps I had heard before 
always came down the ery; these had gone up it. 
Would they come back again? One may reason 
away a V: superstition, but a sudden and not 
wr of robbery and murder will not 
be argued with. There were neither tongs, poker, 
nor shovel on the hearth, but in one corner of the 
room there was an old yard-measure, and I took that 
in my hand mechanically, returning to the window 
with it. My door was locked, but what would 
robbers care for locks? I might have barricaded it, 
but I could only look at the silvery light on the 
ghost’s walk, and listen. faint sound stole to my 
ear; it was like the cautious shutting of a distant 
door. A little longer, and I heard the footsteps 
coming back in. I clutched my yard-measure 
tight ; then, as I listened, holding my breath, came 
the old sound of a hand ing across the wall out- 
side at my bed-head. My idea of robbers vanished, 
and in its place came an irresistible desire to know 
what were those mysterious footsteps. I did not stop 


throbbed ly. With a mixture of fear and 


desperation, my hand still clutching the yard-measure, 


I Ww -— my door, and face to face with 
ste er. 
t 


fa 
fhe first moment, as I stood dismayed and 


over his shoulder; in the next, I saw dangling from 
his one finger against the candlestick a large key; 
and then, standing back a little, he said significantly: 
‘Well?’ 

‘I was frightened.’ 

He held the light up to my face, and examined it. 

‘ What frightened you?’ 

‘I heard footsteps, and thought there were robbers 
in the house.’ 

‘Is it your general custom to play the household 

? I mean, to sit up half the night listening for 

robbers?’ 

‘No; but to-night I have been reading.’ 

‘ Let me recommend you to read in the daytime.’ 

‘ Besides, the dog’s howling startled me.’ 
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My stepfather shrank visibly, and I fancied that 
his face grew whiter. 

‘If the dog disturbs you, he shall be removed.’ 

I was about to utter a protest against this, but he 
went on without heeding me: ‘ Nothing injures the 
constitution so much as keeping late hours. As for 
at night, there is more danger 
hended from such a habit as that than there is 
robbers. You may trust me to watch over the 
security of the house. Good-night.’ 

He had offered me no explanation of his errand at 
so strange an hour. I did not expect that he would; 
but yet, when I went back into my room, I felt no 
relief at finding that my ghost had flesh and bones, 
and that it was a m hand which guided itself 
nightly along that wall. That there was a mystery 
somewhere, seemed certain, but I did not trouble 
myself about it; I only felt my desire to get away 
from Raventree strengthened. Remembering how 
eagerly my stepfather had caught at the i 
Mark’s prospect of immediate iage, I knew that, 
for some reason or other, he out ton been glad 
to get rid of me; and since, before Raventree fell 
into his hands, I had been destined to labour for my 
living as a governess, why might I not do so still? 
Many a time the subject came to my lips, and would 

ly be restrained; but then I thought of Mark. 
He might not like it; and besides, when I saw m 
stepfather sitting there so frigid and entf-cbastbol, 
I was afraid. Thus the winter came on, bleak and 
gloomy, and the robins hopped about the ghost’s walk 
to pick up the crumbs I w there for them. 


cloaked up, about the n one bitterly cold evening, 
when a strange sound caused me to stand still and 
listen. It was like a piece of iron falling heavily 
somewhere in the coppice. I went, not without some 
hesitation, round to the raven’s tree, but it was nearly 
dark, and if it had not been, I should have seen nothing 
in the thickness of that wood. As I passed up the 
walk, other sounds more stealthy than the first were 
audible ; some one was in the coppice. I knew that 
my stepfather was in the house, and Martha had gone 
into the town; I reached the top of the walk, and 
listened again. There was a stirring in one of the tall 
trees against the house ; the occasional cracking of a 


branch, and then a noise as if a heavy body had 
dropped from the tree to the ground. 

T ran into the house at once. I said, standing in 
the doorway of the parlour: ‘There is some one in 
the coppice—some one who hast just come down from 
a tree. 


As I spoke, the dog began to bark violently. I 
don’t think I had been frightened myself; but I 
shall never forget the ashy terror of my stepfather’s 
face, as he started up from his seat, and hurried 
me. I was even impelled by it to cry out hesitatingly : 
‘Don’t go,’ but he answered: ‘ Keep back, I warn you, 
out of the way.’ And then he was gone. 

I stood at the door, and heard him enter the coppice ; 
I heard more crashing of dry wood, as the feet of 
the intruder, no longer stealthy, pressed on, and then 
oo aman gain open lawn, and another follow 

m. 

The moon was under a cloud, and I lost them 
directly ; there was nothing for me to do but go back 
into the house; and then I remembered that I was 
alone in it. I went into the kitchen, because, in spite 
of its dreary vastness, there was companionship in 
the large bright fire, which I could stir up into a 
blaze, while the grate in the parlour was but a mass 
of smouldering cinders. 

I began to reckon how long it would be before 
Martha could come back. I occupied myself with 
conjectures about the man in the coppice : who was 
he? what did he want there? Would my stepfather 
overtake him, and if so, what would be the result? 
Once it struck me that there was a possibility of 


t was yet early in December, and I was walking, | sl 


poe ghd be ther, but I could do ing. I 
could only how foolish he was 
strange man who might be desperate. I stirred the 
fire noisily from time to time, as the minutes cre 
on, and the ticking of the clock grew painfully audible. 
So loud it was, that I began to wonder how it could 
be possible for people in that kitchen to hear each 
other ing for the sound. The moon came from 
under its cloud, and I counted the panes in the 
different compartments of the two big desolate-look- 
ing windows. Two by four, and four by eight. When 
I said that to myself, I was astoni to hear that 
the clock took it up and said it also, but more 
slowly and ‘emphaticall y than I did, as if correcting 
me for my lightness. : 
in I stirred the fire, and looked about for a 
supply of coal, lest it should die down, and leave 
nothing to make a 
pair of queer tongs, that pin my TS, 
noticed that the nob was rusty. I looked over all 
the various articles hanging about the fireplace, and 
tried to think of uses for them ; some were rusty, and 
some not ; and when EF had done with them, I went 
back to the again. I was conscious 
hg a desperate desire to occupy my mind with 
ifles, and prevent it from dwelling on that old 
shadowy fear which lurked in the dark corners of 
the kitchen. The coal I had put on burned up, and 
the clock kept on repeating solemnly ‘ Two by four, 
four by eight,’ till it burst out suddenly into a loud 
whir, and struck. I did not want to count the strokes, 
but I could not help it, they were so emphatic and 


low. 

I do not know exactly how long I had been alone ; 
it was a long time; but I knew that Martha was 
rarely out r half-past eight or nine. Two by 
four, four by eight. As I said it, following the clock, 
I saw something at the window. It was a man’s 
face ; it peered in for a moment, and went away, and 
then the door opened, and my stepfather came in. 

The night was clear and frosty, but every garment 
he wore was drenched through, and a path of wet 
followed him along the kitchen. As he stood by the 
fire, a little pool of wet collected under his feet, 
but for all that, I could hardly think of anything but 
his sickly-blue white face, with the terror on it still. 

‘I must change these things at once,’ he said, his 
teeth chattering. ‘Go and get me some dry ones; my 
hands are useless.’ 

I went upstairs to do as he asked me, and he 
followed, leaving wet prints of his feet all the way. 

we reached the top of the stairs, I stopped. 
‘You are wet through : it will be better for you to go 
= hand heavily, and groaned. 
e put hi on my arm heavily, 

t is Lasked. ‘Are you hurt?’ 

‘No; yes: I am a dead man. You are right; I 
will go to bed. Bring me some brandy.’ x 

«Shall I send for a doctor ?’ 

‘If you do,’ said he fiercely, ‘Ill never forgive you. 
There, I did not mean to be angry. Not a word of 
this to Martha—do you hear ?’ 

‘She must know that you are not well.’ 

‘Yes; tell her so. But the footmarks’—— 

‘I will remove them.’ 

‘Good girl. You bring the brandy ; don’t send it. 
Keep her away from me. 

I went down stairs, thinking of the footmarks in 
the kitchen, and the pool on the hearth ; and when I 
reached the kitchen-door, Martha was standing by 
the fire warming herself composedly. She just looked 
at the little pool of water as I went in, but made no 
remark ; and I said: ‘ Your master is unwell, and I 
am going to take him some brandy.’ 

NS © did not answer; but presently, when I was 
leaving the kitchen, she turned round and looked 
at me. 

* Who did you say was not well?’ 
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*Go down stairs, and write to him. Tell him that 

I am a dead man, and he is to come here at once.’ 

*I will say you are ill’—— 

‘Tell him—— Well, well, it doesn’t matter about 

terms. Are you afraid to go down to the gardener’ 


‘ 0.’ 
* Unchain Shot, and take him, if you are. Tell Jones 
letter was not ready for the bag, and is of 
importance: he will take it to the general office in 
town. You cannot send Maftha; for, in the first 
she would not go; and, in the second, is not to 
trusted with the letter, if she would. Lock my 
door, and take the key with you.’ 
I did all this, and went upstairs again. When I 
id: ‘Some one has been 
ing the door ; lock it on the inside.’ 
I locked it, and put the light down on the table. 
‘Further back, said he, ‘so that I may not see it. 
= Alice ; you won’t go away from me ?’ 


thought that fever already e in his glassy wide- 
*I could have wished for more time to think over 
this,’ he said ; ‘ but I am a dead man, and there is no 
time left.’ 

Growing bolder as the sense of his danger forced 
itself upon me, I said again : ‘Do let me send for a 


An angry exclamation broke from him, and then 
his tone softened into a pleading wistfulness. ‘ You 
must not aggravate me, Alice. All the doctors in 
Christendom could do nothing for me; and if they 
could, I would not see them. By and by, my wits 
will go, and I shall rave. It is for that I want to 
prepare you; besides which, I must tell this thing to 
some one ; I can keep it no a. Alice, if I have 
been unkind or harsh to you, I did not mean it. I have 
been so harassed, that 1 wonder my brain has borne 
it as long as this. I want to see Mark, that I may do 
what I can to make up to you for the past. You 
won’t go away and leave me ?’ 

I went up, and put my hand upon one of his; but 
he shrank away from it quickly, and said it was cold. 

* What will you do when I am dead, Alice ?’ 

I did not answer. 

*TI wish you to tell me. We will put it in a differ- 
:  paalaaaae If I were not here, what would you 

? 


*Go back to the school I have not long left, I 
said, considering. 
‘Quite right. Not as teacher, though. I told you 


’ omee that you were penniless; that is altered now. 


So gp wet our friends, by all means. And now, 
put ight behind the curtain, and sit down, that 
Is the door fast?’ 

es. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘When I first came to Raventree,’ he began, ‘it 
was not like it is now; you know that. I began b 
living somewhat after my old riotous fashion ; weal: 
was new to me. On the fourteenth of June. two 
years ago, I had a dinner-party.’ 


He stopped a moment, and I thought of the gar- 
dener’s story, one particular of ary was aleondy 
ved false. 


at once. I pleaded sudden illness, be my friends 
to excuse me, and one of them to ee roe 

-d 


spite of all this, and the years that had passed since 
I saw him, I knew that he was my cousin, Archibald 


“Who on earth have 


“ And for pity’s sake,” I retorted, “tell me who 
are.” 


* He looked at me, and laughed. 

“You may well ask. I have seen some knocking 
about, but it’s over now. Come, let us get in 
quietly ; I have literally begged my way across the 
country, caché in the daytime, and out at night like 
the owls; for I was ashamed to let old England’s sun 
shine on such a garb as this.” 

“Then you have met with no friends?” 

“Friends!” retorted he grimly. “ Who would be 
i ire to the honour? I was not going to 
known in this condition.” 

id not know the thoughts his words were 
raising in my mind. 

‘I took him across the garden to the hall-door ; I 
peeped in first, to see that all was clear, and then we 
went up stairs. He was so weak that he caught at 
my arm for su as I led him up that red go’ 
into a room looking out into the coppice. don’t 
know why I took him to that room, but there was a 
voice whispering in my ear all the time which nearly 
drove me mad. The property was his, and I was 
worse than a E Bia any one know that he had 
come back? m what he said in the n, I 
thought not. Would he be able to establish his 
identity? J knew 
living who would be likely to remember him? In 
old times, when we were boys together, we used to 
fight ; and, somewhere in that mat of grizzled hair, 
there was a scar hidden; but I alone knew of its 
existence. 

* There was a bed in the room, and he sat down on 


in 
purpose, its high window being strongly barred with 
iron. 

‘I brought him food and wine, and he ate and 
drank Sn me all the while the perils 
out of which he escaped with the loss of his arm. 
But while he spoke of sav: islanders, 
for life and imprisonment, I heard the ) 
under the new thoughts which were taking a definite 
form before me. 

*I did not care about his adventures ; it was suffi- 
cient for me that he was here, alive, and in my power. 
While he talked, he continued to drink freely, and the 
wine began to tell upon him in his enfeebled state. 


‘ 
118 
‘Oh!’ 
It was the first time I had spoken of him as my 
father, and the very act of doing so, as well as the _ 
i} strange events of the night, made me feel as though I wey the window, 
really did belong to him. I saw a face pressed against Sowant Wi 
He took what I brought ; but his hand trembled so us. I rose from my chair, and it disa If I 
had taken too much wine before, I was sobered then 
‘There, that will do,’ he said. ‘Now come here. 
a know where Mark Fernham is?’ 
es,’ 
standing under the raven’s tree. I took no time to 
consider what I should do if my horrible suspicion 
‘ ing against it was unshorn and in rags; hi 
} hung loose at his side: he had lost an arm. There 
i) was a pipe between his teeth, and he was coolly 
striking a match across the bark of the tree. In 
4 | Fernham, whom all the world supposed to 
got in there?” he asked. 
it “ For pity’s sake, old fellow, give me some wine, and 
| . let me civilise myself. I have not slept in a bed for 
4 fourteen nights.” 
| 
4 
9 
| 
| 
| 
if | 
| | 
] 
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i it, and looked round disconsolately. “Why have ; 
bi you brought me here? It’s like a dungeon.” 
iia’ kept playing about my own mind? It was the only 
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y definite purpose in doing so. I felt as if I 
have ti i 
in ect 


e further my feet 

night seemed to 
ill; the work of an unseen agent 
smoothing the way for me. I 
to my guests, but I was in no mood for 
, and they saw it, and fell away one by one, 


colour, and that it would corroborate my assertion of 
i had been in 


e, 

of my own weaving. I stormed at them all: I was 
ill, half poisoned; the dinner was bad, the wine 
waiting execrable. All 
together ; they were in e to annoy me, and shoul: 
go, one and all, that very night. yo them to 
retorts that — a impossible, and that 
next morning, the matter 
was settl 


y ; I bent over my cousin as he I 
saw the ha ess of his cheeks, the sunken hollow- 
ness about his eyes, and the skinny fingers of his 
ingle hand ; and I said to myself: “ He not live ; 
I do him no Up here, he will have every 
care and attention, and there may be a chance for 
him, while if I ruin myself for him, he will run riot in 
his old way, and kill himself.” 

‘His eyes opened suddenly while I watched him, and 
for a moment or two he stared at me with no recog- 
nition in them ; then a faint smile came to his lips. 

“ Ay, if the journey had been one day longer, I 
never should have seen Raventree. I am about done 
for as it is—weak, horribly weak.” 

“You won't get up to-day?” 

‘He shook his head. 

“T’ll bring you some coffee, then.” 

‘Again I locked the door Gatly, but the key was 
hard to turn, and it made a click. The first person I 
saw when I went down stairs was the housekeeper, 
Martha. I broke into a rage, but the look on 
face stopped me. 

“ They are all gone but me,” she said markedly. “I 
thought you would want at least one person in the 
house. i am not above work, as you know, provided 
I am paid for it. Would you like me to bring break- 
fast in?” 

‘I followed her glance at the table, and saw that it 
was laid for two. A sudden pain shot through my 
head at the thought that this woman knew all. How 
did she know it, and was she the only one? 

— you last night, when I was taken 

2 

“T was out. I had been to the gardener’s, and was 
ots back through the shrubbery.” . 

“Were you alone ?” 

“T was.” 

“ Well, as it happens, I am glad you remained, for I 
have a visitor upstairs.” 

‘ Another glance at the table shewed that she was 
aware of that. 


‘Then I began to think over the conversation by the 
raven’s tree. If this woman had heard every word of 
it, as I believed she had, it would not her who 
the visitor was; she could simply know that I had 
some one upstairs whom I was anxious to keep out 
of sight. Swift as thought, an invention came into my 

but I looked at her, and gave it up at once. 

‘When I went to him, my cousin said sharply : 
“Why do you lock me in?” 

“ Because invalids are proverbially imprudent, and 
you are too weak to be allowed your own way.” 

“T don’t like to be locked in.’ 

“No, you want to come down stairs, and overexert 
yourself, and then I shall have a double amount of 

‘He looked at me suspiciously, but made no answer. 
Day after day that suspicion increased, and there was 
a sullen gloom about tin, which I expected daily to 
break out into a storm. At last he said tome: “I 
am strong enough to get up.” 

‘I pointed to some clothes I had looked out for him. 
He took up the coat and examined it. It was decent, 
but not the coat of a gentleman. 

Ps” aa think I am going to shew myself in that 

bed, like a wild 

* He was sitting up in staring at me like a wi 
animal. 


“Have you forgotten that you are an interlo 
here,” he asked, “and that I the true al 
Raventree ?” 

“TI have that, because I never knew 
it. What reason have I for believing that you are 
the you represent yourself to be?” 

bs ith an did restrained 
still the passion that was struggling for the mastery. 

“Why, then, did you bring me here, instead 

iming me to the world as an impostor?” 

“Because the world is blind, and would greedily 
run after such a fabrication as yours—because you 
may do me an injury by your story. Whoever _ 
are, I have no malice against you ; but I will see 
so long as you remain in my house, your comfort is 
properly attended to.” 

‘A sudden idea seemed to strike him, and he seized 
the linen I had put for him. There was no mark 
upon it. 

ait dress of a vagrant,” he burst out—“I see 
it all! 

‘And then he lost all self-control. Reproaches, 
threats, and entreaties, mixed with each other, did 
nothing but harden my heart ; I had taken the final 
plunge, and dared not heed them. 

“Ts it likely I should suffer you to go free now?” I 
said. “Why, if you should make the gullible world 
believe your story, what would you do to me or for 
me?” 

‘The lying promises with which he began died away 
into fierce denunciations of vengeance, which told me 
that the thing was done now past recall; there was 
no retreat. I was bound to go on; and when I left 

ge the long, lean figure and prying of the 
eeper. 

* You may find it hard to believe me, but at first I 
had not meant this ; I had arrived at it gradually. 
Pondering over cases of mistaken identity and sin- 
gular resemblances, I had almost in per- 
suading myself that this was one in reality ; and even 
if it was not, I should be doing a good action to keep 
the rake secure from harming himself. You see the 
shallowness of these reasonings; but think of the 
temptations—think of ruin and starvation ae 
me in my old age. I am not justifying anythi 
did; only balance the two sides. Human justice never 

She sees the crime, and cries out, but 


"i I offered him clothes, but he pointed to the bed sig- 
nificantly, and I left him. 
‘I turned the key in the door quietly, not that I i 
had 
was — my mind but the dull conscious- 
ness that a net had been cast round me, and the 
more I 
| Spurrit 
| went 
rioting 
never 
| alone by the table they had quitted, thinking. I 
: knew that my face had not recovered its natural 
| the habit of dismissing any servant or servants at a j 
| moment’s notice, if they chanced to displease me, and 
: it would be easy to do it now. 
‘I went out amongst them, and acted my part, and 
yet while I did it, my mind was not made up; I was 
only temporising ; feeling how smooth the way really ] 
} 
‘In the early morning, I crept to that door, which } 
had already acquired a ghastly significance ; I unfas- ) 
A 
| 
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she never thinks of the horrible temptation. Knowing 
that the housekeeper now held in her hands th 

means of my destruction, I thought it safer to make 
a confidant of her entirely. I am not sure that I was 
sorry to do it. I am naturally weak, and I believe it 
was a relief to share the knowl of what I had 
done. But the price she demanded for secrecy was 
terrible. It necessitated my leaving him for a 
whole day—a day of unu le torment to me. It 
was bound to be paid, however; and the payment 
gave me a feeling of tolerable security for a time. 

‘I need not go on minutely through these two years. 
You, who know what I had done, cannot conceive 
the horror I had of myself, nor the hideousness of my 
life. Men say that “God made the country, and man 
made the town.” Let them see if there is no wicked- 
ness in the solitary places, no stealthy, easily hidden 
guilt in the desolate, lonely country, which they think 
the nurse of all good. 
everywhere, and the mocking Tempter is as 
under the quiet trees as he is in the riotous life of 
the streets. I go on to the end. He, my cousin, 
must have been nursing his s in secret while 
he professed increased weakness. He never raised 
himself from his lounging posture when I went in; 
his threats had as though he had no longer 
strength to utter them, and I was deceived. Then 

our words came upon me like a thunder-clap, and I 
w that somehow he must have loosened one of the 
iron bars which, since his profession of weakness, I 
had ceased to examine at every visit, and got down 
by means of the branches into ppi pp 
he feared to leave it later, because at my next visit I 
might discover the bar. I followed him, as you know. 
We grappled by the Red Pool. He was no match for 
me, and I should soon have conquered, and brought 
him back, but my foot —— on the frosty grass, 
and we fell both of us into the pool. 

‘The deadly coldness of the water, over which a 
thin sheet of ice had begun to creep, seemed to numb 
every bone in my body; the st ie then was for life 
or death, and that one arm of his clasped my leg. 
Alice, I would have saved him ; I could conceive no 
horror greater than that he should die through my 
means. As I am a living man, as I shall shortly 
cease to be a living man, I would have saved him ; but 
the madness of self-ppeservation was upon me: I was 
eee I struck at the hand desperately, and freed 
myself!’ 

My stepfather ceased, and there was through all the 
room no sound but his laboured breathing, and the 
ticking of his watch. 

CHAPTER VI, 

He lay sleeping a disturbed, uneasy sl with 
his one atehing the coverlet, and Teould not 
keep from thinking that it was the hand of a 
murderer. I saw it strike the clinging arm, and 
heard the drowning man go down into the dark 
water for the last time. The dawn came in at the 
window with a bleak, bitter, frosty aspect, and I could 
think only of the sheet of ice stealing over the Red 
Pool above the face of the dead man. As it grew 
thicker, would the little boys slide and skate upon it, 
unconscious of the dead face upturned to them from 
the bottom ? 

Would they find him, and bring him in? Would 
they know by instinct who he was, and carry him to 
Raventree? Of all improbable casualties, this was 
the least likely, since whose thoughts would go back 
to a man dead long years ago, in a distant land, to 
account for what oa might find to-day in the Red 
Pool? And yet it seemed to me as if it must 
happen; it seemed to me as though every man 
who trod the brink of the Red Pool, or saw the 
willow-branches bending over it, must know the 
terrible thing that had happened there last night. 
Only last night! I felt as if weeks had passed since 


tent | And if 


the clock in the kitchen repeated so solemnly ‘Two 


by four, four by eight.’ 
The day grew stronger, and lighted up my step- 
father’s face on the pillow. It twitched and worked 
miserably ; his hand on the coverlet was raised ; 
the ae out wide, and then clenched 
again. I had sitting there all night, but I felt 
no weariness, only a dizzy idea of some great change 
which had passed over all things. I dreaded to go 
down stairs, and see the woman who knew that 
story which I had just heard. As I thought of it 
all—the long imprisonment, the threats and entreaties 
—the final escape and death, above all other feelings 
rose up pity for the man who was sleeping so 
wretchedly before me. What was such a life as 
his had been but a torment ten times worse than 
that of the prisoner upstairs; a never-ceasing watch 
for the breaking of that horsehair which might snap 
at any moment, and let down the sword upon him! 
if he lived, and the truth were known, what 
would be done to him? I thought he might live; 
to my eyes, there were no symptoms of death about 
him now; but what a life it must be! 

So and unnatural did the whole miserable 
story seem, that from time to time it occurred to me © 
vaguely to rouse myself, and throw off the wanderi 
of a bad dream. bed 
a face on the pillow, and the twitching hand ; 
and beyond these there lay the one-armed man at 
the bottom of the Red Pool, with the ice creeping over 
him. When there was a sound at the door, I unlocked 
it quietly, and went back to my seat. I had nothing 
to say to the woman who came in, neither did she 
speak to me. She stood at the foot of the bed and 
looked at him as he slept. I thought I heard a mut- 
tered ‘Coward !’ but I could not be sure; then she 
went away. About noon, he awoke. His eyes fixed 
upon me at once with the terror in them still, and his 
parched lips said with difficulty: ‘Save me.’ His 
right hand seized mine convulsively, and I shuddered. 
It was the hand which had stricken down the —_ 
arm of the dead man. If I could have forgotten the 
fact of this single arm, I might have felt less horror, 
but I could not. I was bound, however, to conceal 
my th its. He lay there helpless, and must be 
helped. I spoke to him as calmly as I could, but his 
face lost none of its agony. Presently, he turned it 
= from me, loosing my 

‘ Did I tell you about it?’ 

His voice was quiet, and I said : ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ 


* Yes, all.’ 

‘And you have not gone away and left me? [I 
thought perhaps you would. I am not a murderer. 
As there is a Judge above, I wished to save him ; how 
then, can I be a murderer? If I had not smitten him 
off, we must have gone down ther. If my life 
could bring him back, I would give it. The horror 
of the thing—that’s it—the horror! She would kill 
me if you were not here. Don’t go away.’ 


*T will not go away.’ 
But there was something else, 

* He will be here soon.’ 

I said so, believing it; but he did not come. I 
knew that it was not his own fault; that there was 
some cause for his delay, or that my letter had not 
reached him. Day after day passed by, the frost was 
gone, and drizzling rain dimmed the window, but I 

eard nothing of him. Starting at every sound, which 
made me see in imagination the bearers of a ghastly 
burden come out from under the willows ; perpetually 
thinking over the story, and the terrible uncertain 
which hung over the miserable man upstairs, I felt 
that my own strength was giving way, and there was 
no one to help me. 


He lay with his face to the wall sleeping, a shadowy 
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wreck of what he had once been, and Mark was 
come. 


Through all the many days I had waited and 
watched for him, my thoughts had never wronged or 
doubted Mark, and his explanations fell on my ear 
vaguely as unnecessary. One t load of terror had 
been lifted away from my mind that morning; I saw 
no more the burden coming from the 
silver willows ; that danger was past. 

They had found the dead man in the pool, and con- 
jecture had been busy about him, but I heard nothing 
of that until afterwards. It was a paragraph in the 
local paper which took away my —s dread. 
They held an inquest over that drowned body ; 
they had identified it with a one-armed vagrant w 

been seen a few days before ing in the public 
streets, and who had been warned off by a policeman. 
per public w e 
Lor ll and so have fallen into P wate There was 
no mark on the linen, and the clothes were like the 
clothes of the one-armed v. it. There was a ver- 
dict of ‘ Found drowned ;’ and they, the newspaper 
su to the of 

e property the desirability of railings or some other 
protection round the Red Pool, as many acciden’ 
oce 


ere. 

Thad read all that, Mark also reading it over my 
shoulder, but not understanding that it had any 
fearful interest for me. 

The now owner of Raventree lay on his bed 
dying, and we knew that he was dying. A slow 
fever seemed to be wasting him away gradually, and 
as we stood in the room waiting for him to awake, 
Mark whispered to me that there was a doctor in the 
house. But we both knew that he could do no 

The sleeper awoke ; his lips were moving, and they 
said indistinctly the sentence which he was per- 

ing: ‘I am a dead man.’ 


petually re 
He said i deprecatinaly, as though it would ward | Martha. 
reproac 


off the weight of and contempt, and horror 
with which men would load him. en he saw 
Mark, the terrible working of his features began 
afresh, and his lips formed the words: ‘ Save me.’ 

Mark moved round towards the bed, but he waved 
him away feebly, and motioned to me. He wanted 
me to raise his head on my arm. I had done it 
before many times; I had no horror of him now. Of 
his crime and his temptation, I could be no judge 5 
there seemed to be nothing for me to consider but 
that he was there, helpless and most miserable, 
dependent on me; and in my pity for his suffering 
and remorse, I forgot that there was any reason why 
he deserved to suffer. He was more to me now than 
he ever had been, and I even shrank from the thought 
of telling Mark that wretched story, lest he should 
speak harshly of the dying man. [I raised him up, 
supporting his head with a pillow, half with my 
arm, to § 

‘There is no time now, he muttered, ‘no time.’ 
Then he fixed those wandering eyes of his on me, 
turning away from Mark. 

‘He knows nothing ?’ 

* Nothing yet.’ 

‘He says, this Mark Fernham, soon to be master 
of Raventree, that he wishes to marry my step- 
daughter, Alice ?’ 

Yes.’ 

The answer came from Mark, but the glassy eyes 
never moved from my face. 

‘Tell him that, though no disgrace or the shadow 
of it has touched her, yet she belongs to a dishonoured 
and degraded man; a criminal, who is dying. Let 
aoe % in spite of that, he will marry her.’ 

* He will? 


‘If he will set it down on paper, and sign it, asking 
no further particulars beforehand, so that when he 


‘I am not afraid ; I will do that,’ said Mark. And 
as he had answered steadily, without hesitation, so 
he now wrote down what my stepfather dictated, 
silencing me with an imperative gesture. 

Then there passed from behind the curtain a tall 
lean woman, with knitting in her hands. 

‘I will sign my name as witness,’ said this woman. 

My stepfather’s face grew ghastly, and I made a 
motion to repel the housekeeper. 

* You will not turn me away ?’ she said. 

‘Yes. I know all.’ 

* You think you do, no doubt.’ 

And she wrote in a bold round hand, never tak- 
ing her eyes off me while I looked at it, ‘ Martha 
Fernham.’ 


‘That is my name. Ask him, if you doubt me.’ 

‘It is true, said my stepfather; ‘ yet keep her 
7 That was the price she demanded of me. 

‘I am Geoffry Fe ’s lawful wife. There were 
many reasons why I I did not 
= a. for the position, which, in fact, I have never 

‘No, broke in Geoffry. ‘Because, if danger had 
arisen to me, my servant in the kitchen, obeying my 
orders ignorantly, would have had nothing to do 


ts | with it. The marriage in that case was never to be 


acknowl 

‘I repeat,’ said Martha, ‘that I had many reasons. 
He is too weak a man to have carried out the thi 
consistently alone—witness his uncalled-for avowal 
it when avowal is useless. Besides which, he 
spoke of rewarding me in his will ; but wills lost 
or burned, and as his widow I can claim my third of 
his personal property.’ 

‘In addition to age ay already, said my 
a ‘Yet you will give her what she asks, 

9 


‘I trouble no one, except for my right. I have 
friends in Australia, and shall go to them,’ said 


My stepfather looked at Mark appealingly. ‘She 
is ignorant, and does not know that you = punish 
her. When I am dead, the story she knows can hurt 
no one but herself. Nevertheless, why make it pub- 
lic? For the sake of the name, Mark Fernham, you 
will suffer the grave to close over it.’ ° 


A year and a half had since Geoffry Fern- 
ham’s death ; and stopping short suddenly in one of 
the streets of Paris, my husband said, in answer to a 
speech of mine ; ‘Tired, are you? I have been listen- 
ing for that. I am only waiting for you to say: “Let 
us go home to Raventree.” You will find it all 
changed ; there is nothing to dread.’ 

And a short time after that we stood by the railings 
round the Red Pool, looking back at the Black and 
White House in the Dell. + Mark was right. His 
ideas of improvement had been carried out, and all 
that dark gall thrown 

e rooms in that ery were wn open 
and furnished, the parlour where the — hung no 
longer was scarcely recognisable, and the echoes of 
the ghost’s walk had ceased for ever. 


FOOLS AND FOOLING. 


Tue golden age for fools has passed away. Whether 
it be that now a days all men have fools 
alike, or that knavery holds the sway, or that hard 
work and increased wisdom have left neither the time 
nor the taste for the buffoonery of bygone ages, 
— it is that folly no longer holds its place as of 


id. 

The custom of keeping a court-fool can be traced to 
very remote times, though it is difficult to say what 
may have been its exact origin. Perhaps we have 


hears the story he will not be able to draw back.’ 


the germ of it in the case of King Saul, who emplo 
to his troubled ated, ond Ee 


| 

| | 

| | 


buffoon. Nor would the Archbishop of Canterbury 
be behind the pope ; he, Canterbury 
rest of them. 

The supply of fools seems to have kept even 
with the ee and without doubt, many of them 
assumed their a pemedl for their own profit. An 
act of parliament passed in Scotland in 1449, entitled 

an ‘Act for the away-putting of Fenyet Fules,’ &e., 
ordained that ‘ sir ey inquer at 


the Cibber, however, was not 


laughs ly at every 


dances about house, ol over 


up 
the feate of lord 


and | of his ready wit; but most of 


characteristic 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
ic fool was of two sorts. 


the habit of the 
The first was a motley or party-coloured coat, 
usually having bells attached to the elbows and 
skirts. The hose were not distinct from the breeches ; 
and the legs were often of different colours from each 
" ood like a monk’s cowl covered the head 
and part of the shoulders. It was sometimes sur- 
mounted by a feather, or a bell, or by a cock’s comb— 
whence the term of contempt — the whole 
head and neck of a cock; sometimes by asses’ ears. 
The head was often fantastically shaved ; sometimes 
like a monk’s, sometimes in imitation of the triple 
i The fool usually carried in his 
, a short stick, with a doll 


s head stuck on one end. To od 


er end was appended an inflated aed bs 
sometimes empty, sometimes partly filled with pease 
or sand, "used as a wea of offence. The 
Archbi of Canterbury’s fool, however, carried a 
short en sword. 
The other dress, and the more common one, 


consisted 
of a long petticoat, also of various colours, tee mostly | di 


with a yellow fringe, and frogged over with fox 
or squirrel tails. The head-dress was a long cap with 
bells. The costume, however, was frequently more 
or less varied in minor according to the fool’s 
own fancy, or the taste of his proprietor. 
In England, the institution of court-fool seems to 
have existed among the Saxon kings considerably 


;| the means of saving his life. 
household 


expenses of many 


L, was the last person who —— 
of court-jester in England. In 1637, 


In merry old England, it once was a rule, 
The king had his poet, and also his fool ; 
But now we’re so frugal, I’d have you to know it, 
That Cibber can serve both for fool and for poet. 


appointed laureate until 
1730, by which time the practice of keeping fools 
had almost entirely fallen into disuse, even among 
Af ag? persons. Dicky Pierce, the Earl of Suffolk's 
ool, died in 1728. Dean Swift wrote his epitaph. 
Jamie Fleeman, the Laird of Udny’s fool, was prob- 
ably the last of his line; he was born early in the 
last cent and died in 1778. He is still well 
reme in Aberdeenshire and other parts of the 
north of Scotland; and many stories are told 
em lose point, more 
or less, when translated out of the ori 

Scotch. The following is by no means 


ve | sae suffers least from being told in intelligible 


Laird of Udny was in the habit ey 
Jamie with presents ‘of game to a friend of 
own, who resided at some considerable 
Jamie was not well pleased at never Bama an 
thing for his trouble from the gentleman; so he 
determined to shew his want of respect for him, and 
at the same time to give him a hint of what he con- 
sidered to be the proper thing. By and by, bein 
sent with some hares and when he arriv 
at the house of his master’s friend, he walked straight 
upstairs, without ever knocking at the door; and 
oe into the library without any ceremony, 
flung down the game on the floor, and growling out, 
‘ Hares from Udny,’ immediately turned to go ae 
The gentleman called him back, and from his 
seat, gave the fool a pompous lecture on the advan- 
tages of good-breeding; and concluded by informing 
ce on such an occasion, it was the correct 
his = liments, Udny sends you 
also that he ought to 
off his cap the action) when in the 
presence of a gentleman. Here Fleeman suddenly 
ing his supercilious air, in a very t 
ignified ‘Give best respects to 
and say I feel particularly indebted to him for his 
kind attention ; and om ru good fellow’ (putting 
his hand in his pocket), ‘here is half-a-crown to you 
for your own trouble.’—The hint was effective. 
man’s bodily strength is said to have been equal 
to that of any four ordinary men; and, as might be 
expected, there are many extraordinary stories in 


| 


| 
| 
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ft spirit of melancholy, by playing the harp. In later | before the Norman Conquest; its introduction was 
; times, great. men chose rather to prevent melancholy certainly not later than that time, for mention is 
T by hiring their inferiors to play the fool. In the| made of the king’s jester in old records of the 
secular, Pope as well as the Emperor, retained a England, 
| fool as a necessary appendage. The city corporations | it is said that on one occasion his fool Goles was 
kept their fools to assist at public entertamments In the accounts of 
| F every tavern had its fool to attract and amus¢ of our later kings, 
/ customers; and even private persons of any preten-| reference is made to sums paid to fools, and — 
cu for their clothing. Muckle John, the fool of Charles 
it the office 
17 sor, Archie Armstrong, was sentenced to have his 
{ coat pulled over his head, and to be dismissed 
i the king’s service, on account of his profane sar- 
: casm on Archbishop Laud—‘God for us all; and 
i little Laud to the devil’ After the time of the 
ie Commonwealth, the office of king’s fool was not 
i restored. Stories are told of Killigrew, as court-jester 
id to Charles IL, but in point of fact, it does not appear 
OCHU sic De that he held any such post. There was 
} t in the king’s warde, or in his yonis, for thair | buffoonery enough about the court of Charles to 
} : Sante as lang as thai haf ony gudes of thair awin to | make the office of special fool very superfluous. The from 
. leve upon ; ont fra thai haf ie to leve upon, that | following epigram on Colley Cibber, who was born send. 
1 | thair eris be nalyt to the trone, or to ane uther tre, i likel, 
S and cuttit of, and bannysit the cuntre; and gif may 
thairaftir thai be fundyn again, that thai be hangyt.’ over 
} The genuine fool, to command success in his profession, ey 
| required to have wit combined with —- and 
hi discriminating judgment with obtuseness, and fidelity 4s 8a 
; with recklessness and audacity. The primitive Indi 
i elements in his character were a mixture of the 
H ; knave, the idiot, and the crazed madman. It was who, 
I business to make satirical jests, to caper, and sir and 
\¢ indecent songs and ballads. ‘He is continual] dient 
hays old Lodge; ‘tk 
av 
in to be 
| sack with a candle, jest’ 
of misrule in the countric. a Tesource to b 
. they sometimes failed to please their patrons, Of 
were dismissed in disgrace. Almost unbounde of fc 
ae licence was accorded them, but it did not al Fool 
iH { afford them protection from flogging, which wa This 
ia punishment usually inflicted for pranks of an brat 
audacious and description. fifth 
{ The fool generally w naliz 
but not invariably. In 
choi 
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connection with it. The poor fellow was taken ill when 
on a journey, and died, as has been said, in the summer 
of 1778, neglected and in misery, in all probability, 
the last type of the domestic fool in this country. 

The custom of fooling one’s neighbours on the Ist 
of April is widespread, and old enough to make 
it impossible to say with aye what —_ have 
been its origin. In 1313, Philip the Fair of France 

ve an entertainment, consi ing of a species of 
, onder representation of incidents and parables 
from Scripture; these ‘moralities, as they were 
called, continued to be common all through the later 
Europe they are represented even to the present day. 
In the month of April, scenes from the Passion of our 
Lord were usually depicted, including that one where 
he is sent from Pilate to Herod, and back i 
from Herod to Pilate. It has been conjectured 
this may have given rise to the custom of sending on 
fruitless errands, and other tricks prevalent at that 
season. In Germany, the expression, ‘sending a man 
from Pilate to Herod,’ is sometimes used to signify 
sending about unnecessarily. It seems at least as 
likely, however, that the tricks of the Ist of April 
may be the remains of some heathenish custom, spread 
over Europe by the Eastern conquerors. The practice 
is yy of older date than the fourteenth century, 
and it is not confined to Europe. Something like it 
is said to exist even among the savages of the East 
Indies, about the time of the Huli festivals. One of 
the best April tricks on record is that of Rabelais, 
who, finding himself at Marseille without money, 
and being anxious to get on to Paris, fell on the expe- 
dient of filling some phials with dust and ashes, and 
labelling them as poison for the royal family of France. 
Having put them in a place where they could not fail 
to be discovered, he was of course apprehended, and 
carried to Paris on a charge of treason. There the 
jest was explained; the trash in the phials was found 
to be harmless, and Rabelais was liberated. 

Of all the e i and atrocious institutions 
of folly ever developed among mankind, the Feast of 
Fools is perhaps al er the most astonishing. 
This imitation of the old Roman Saturnalia was cele- 
brated in several of the countries of Europe from the 
fifth to the sixteenth century; and, like the Satur- 
nalia, the principal celebration was held in December, 
usually on the Holy Innocents’ Day ; but the festival 


lasted from Christmas to Septuagesima. Laymen 


choir-boys, and other inferior servants of the church, | of 


and even priests, took part in the performance. The 
bishop, canons, and other high dignitaries formed part 
of the audience. An ‘archbishop of fools,’ or ‘ bishop of 
unreason,’ as he was called, was elected, usually from 
among the choir, and consecrated after a profane and 
ridiculous form. He then proceeded to read high- 
mass, or, if he preferred, he commissioned some one 
else to do it, while he seated himself in the bishop’s 
chair, and afterwards gave his blessing to the people, 
with many extraordinary ceremonies. During mass, 
the priests played at dice upon the altar, and boomed 
stinking incense in the holy censer. The other per- 
formers, masked, and dressed in ludicrous costume, 
in all sorts of profane foolery, including the 
most indecent songs pf dances. These blasphemous 
ormances were now and then denounced by popes, 
ishops, and councils; but no effectual prohibitions 
were issued before the sixteenth century, and even 
then there were persons who defended them as sacred 
and well-pleasing to God! 

Though in the earlier centuries of Christianity it 
may have been difficult to abolish all at once every 
relic of the heathen ceremonies, yet it is extremely 
difficult to account satisfactorily for the long con- 
tinuance of these remarkable celebrations. Doubtless, 
they were more or less in accordance with the spirit 
of these when, with childish simplicity, men’s 
minds combined the most ridiculous with the noblest 


subjects. ‘When we gaze on the slender and elegant 
columns of a Gothic church, we often find in the 
tracery of the capitals a squirrel, a monkey, or even a 
miniature man in a idan attitude, as some 
jhakspeare, in midst most tragic 
scenes. = figures were frequently drawn in 
the work of illuminated initial letters in the 
breviaries, with a licence which would be most 
ing to an observer whose ideas were formed 
entirely on the usage of later periods.’ 


NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 


Any one who has passed through a manufacturing 
district in which the smelting of copper or any similar 
process is carried on, must have been struck with 
the barren and desolate aspect of the i 
country ; the grass is dried up, the trees are wi 

and even the houses and public buildings appear 
mouldy and unwholesome. The cause of this desola- 


attention of the legislature has hese auliedtn it, in 
order that some means may be devised to — ~ 
the injurious effects of chemical manufactures. For 
this purpose, a committee was instituted ‘to inquire 
into the injury resulting from noxious vapours evolved 
in certain manufacturing and into the state 
curious and interesting ve 
elicited. 4 


The works from which the vapours most injurious 
to vegetable and animal life are evolved, appear to be 
those devoted to the manufacture of alkali, sulphuric 
acid or ammonia salts, or to the smelting of co 
and lead ; so powerful, indeed, is the effect of these 
noxious that wherever they fall, the vegetation 
is entirely burned up and destroyed. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Swansea, for instance, where there are 
extensive co -smelting works, the country is 
entirely denu of vegetation ; the hillsides present 
to the view only a barren mass of gravel and stones. 
Animal life is also en to a considerable 


vapours, lutely poisons the animals who wander 
there in search of food. 

processes of which the complaints have 
made, in consequence of the highl terious effects 
of the vai evolved, is conducted as follows: 
Upon the floor of a furnace so constructed that the 
fire at one end has a communication with the chi 


reduced to carbonate of soda (the soda of commerce), 
the sulphur passing off, combined with lime, as alkali 
waste. This alkali waste produces in its turn 
another nuisance, as it is useless for any purpose of 
manufacture, and is allowed to accumulate in h 
throwing out most offensive exhalations. Some of 
princi alkali works are at St Helens, and the v: 
tation for one or two miles round this place is entirely 


| 1 
i 
i] 
| tion 1s to be found in the noxious vapours proce ij 
from works of this description, and the evil has become 
so great—the entire vegetation of a district having 
r 
| | 
| 
extent, as the fumes given out during the process i 
of —. ag contain arsenious acid (white 
arsenic), which, being deposited on the few blades if 
grass spared by the withering influence of the } 
| 
at the other, is laid a quantity of common salt ; upon . 
violent decomposition, — which a large quantity 
chimney. Being heavier than the atmosphere, this 
vapour, as soon as it gets into the exterior air, 
descends on the surrounding country, and destroys 
the crops and trees. The sulphate of soda which 
remains on the floor of the furnace is then dried, and 
a quantity © same poisonous vapour is again 
given off. The dry ek orm is then heated with | 
| charcoal, and afterwards with chalk, and is thus | 
| 
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destroyed by the vapours—the trees lose their leaves, 
the ew, decay, the bark becomes discoloured 
and hardened, and | are ultimately killed. The 
orchards os e produce of which in former 
paid the rent of the small householders, 

ve, since the establishment of the works, yielded 
little or nothing ; the are cut off as if bya 
blight ; and of have — calves. 
t appears, however, to uite possible to carry on 
this manufacture without the slightest evolution of 
noxious vapour, the whole of the muriatic acid pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the salt ~— 4 
of in condensers erected for the purpose. e appa- 
ratus by which this is effected is the invention of a 
Worcestershire manufacturer named Gossage, who, 
having had continual complaints made to him of the 
injury done to the crops in the neighbourhood of his 
works, determined, if possible, to find out some means 
of remedying the evil, and after having devoted 
considerable time and labour to the subject, succeeded 
in discovering a process by which a perfect conden- 
sation of the objectionable gas was effected. This 
process, which has been since adopted by many others 
in the trade, consists in passing the muriatic acid gas, 
as it escapes from the furnace, through several towers 
filled with coke, which is kept constantly moistened 
with water; the gas, in making its way upwards 
through the towers, comes in contact with the 
moistened coke, and is immediately condensed by 
the water, for which it has a great ity ; it is then 
drawn at the of by and sold for 
making bleaching-powder and for other manufactures 
in which moe = acid is employed. As, however, 
only a certain quantity of the liquid muriatic acid 
thus produced is marketable, the remainder is allowed 
to flow into the streams and rivers in the neighbour- 
hood, where it exercises, to a less noticeable extent, its 
destructive influence, poisoning the fish, and burning 
up the vegetation of any portion of the country that 
may happen to be ienndated by the waters which 


contain it. For this minor evil, there appears as yet 
to be no remedy; but the greater one, produced by 
the vapour evolved from the manufactories which do 
not their gas, is clearly preventable; and it 
is therefore the obvious duty of the legislature to 
take steps for the protection of the public from those 
manufacturers who refuse to conduct their business 


with a Tr to the health and of 
regard property 
The vapours evolved by the smelting of copper 
seem to be even more injurious than those produced 
in the manufacture just described ; and in this case 
there seems to be no practical remedy for the dis- 
astrous effects of such vapours. Several new 
for obtaining copper from the raw material have been 
tried, but none of them have been found to answer 
commercially, and the manufacturers have invariably 
returned to the old method, which consists of several 
processes, the first of which, called the roasting pro- 
cess, being the one which produces the mixture of 
deleterious vapours so prejudicial to the health of the 
plants and animals in the neighbourhood. The object 
of this process is to cause the sulphur and other sub- 
stances contained in the ore to be separated from the 
copper, so that the latter may be reduced to such a 
state that it can be easily fused and purified in the 
after- This is effected by spreading the ore 
over the bottom of the furnace, and admitting air by 
means of apertures in the sides, the result of which is 
that the sulphur, arsenic, &c., contained in the ore, 
pass off in the form of sulphurous, arsenious, and 
arsenic acids, which are carried into the air, and 
descend on the surrounding country. The sulphurous 
acid is the most hurtful of these gases, as it spreads 
over the country for miles, and only falls to the ground 
when it comes into contact with moisture, for which 
it has a attraction, and by which it is imme- 
diately into sulphuric acid, and burns up 


every bit of vegetation on which it falls. The devas- 
tating influence of this gas is said to extend sometimes 
to a distance of twenty miles from the works which 
produce it. The other i ients of the ‘ copper- 
smoke,’ although very injurious in their effects—some 
of them, as arsenious ‘cid, ing absolute poisons—are 
v heavy, and consequently fall to the ground 
within a few hundred yards, and produce no injurious 
effect on the country at a greater distance. Several 
suggestions have been made for the ae of pre- 
venting or ee the injury infli by co: 
works, but the only one of any practical u 
appears to be that of passing the vapours through 
long flues, and allowing them to go into the air only 
at a great height, by which means a portion of the 
injurious matters are deposited, and the rest are dis- 
persed to such an extent, before falling to ee 
that their influence is considerably weaken The 
principal objection to employing these means is the 
alleged fact, that the tall chimneys create too much 
draught, and necessitate the employment of skilled 
y increasing the wor! expenses, 

Similar Some of sulphurous acid are evolved in the 
process of smelting lead, but as it is to the interest of 
the manufacturers to pass the fumes through long 
flues before permitting them to go into the air, in 
consequence of the large quantity of lead which is 
deposited in their ze, this means of decreasing 
the injurious effects of the vapour seems to be gene- 
rally made use of. It is, however, very inadequate, 
as the sulphurous acid always remains, and finds its 
way into the atmosphere ; and, however diluted it 
may become, it must always produce more or less 
injury to vegetation when it reaches the ground. 

Besides these man s, those of ammonia, alum, 
sulphuric acid, Portland cement, coke, and others give 
off noxious but there are means available for 
preventing their escape in each of these ; in 
the preparation of coke, for instance, it 1s only neces- 
— to cause the vapours evolved to pass through a 

chimney. The method adopted for getting rid of 
the gases evolved in the manufacture of Portland 
cement is very ingenious, and shews to what profit- 
able account scientific men can turn products which 
have previously been looked upon as not only useless, 
but positively injurious. 

Portland cement is made by mixing four of 
chalk with one part of the mud of the Thames, and 
then drying the mixture on a heated floor. It is then 
burned in kilns formed of alternate layers of coke 
and cement, and during this burning, very offensive 
gases are given off. On being chemically examined, 
these gases were found to consist principally of 
carbonic oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen, both of 
which are easily inflammable; and it was suggested 
that if these gases were burned, the process of manu- 
facturing cement would be innocuous, and that, at 
the same time, the heat given out by their com- 
bustion might be applied to the drying-floor. This 
was done by ing the proceeding from the 
kilns over a a fire, and Sects them underneath 
the drying-floor, the small portion of sulphurous acid 
resulting from the combustion being condensed in a 
cistern filled with wet coke. It was found that by 
this process not only was all smell taken away, but 
there was a very considerable saving in one 
manufacturer having reckoned that he saved at least 
S ae pounds yearly by the adoption of this 

We have hitherto spoken only of those manufac- 
tures which cause the evolution of gases prejudicial 
to animal or vegetable life, but there are pw numer- 
ous trades producing effluvia so offensive as to render 
it absolutely necessary to close all the doors and 
windows of the houses in the vicinity; and as these 
trades are carried on in London, the nuisance created 
by them is almost as much deserving of attention as 
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the existing laws relative to nuisances, and the diffi- 
culty of practically applying those laws. 

e two London districts most affected in this way 
are those of Camden Town and Poplar, in the former 
of which is a small e Isle, consisting 
of a collection of manufactories all of a most offensive 
kind. In this unsavoury spot, there are nine varnish- 
makers, numerous stufi-melters, whose trade consists 
in collecting and boiling down animal refuse of every 
kind; three tallow-melters, two soap-boilers, two 
manure facturers, two black-japan makers, a 
lucifer-match maker, a printing-ink maker, three 
knackers, and three pig-feeders. The other favoured 
district, that of Poplar, contains—four factories, deal- 
ing with the refuse of gas; seventeen works for 
making manure, chiefly from fish-decaying organic 
matter and other offensive materials; ten works for 
boiling bones and animal refuse, including a candle- 
factory and a soap-factory; five varnish-makers; 
eleven manufacturing chemists, including one smelter 
of antimony; one set of coke-ovens and one of gas- 
works. these trades are more or less injurious, 
the varnish-making and the stuff-melting being per- 
haps the most offensive. In the former process, 


which consists in boiling various ingredients in oil, | bad 


a white fume is produced, having an odour very much 
resembling the effluvium from burning paint, which 
is one of the most offensive in existence. The inju- 
rious nature of the stuff-melting process, in which all 
sorts of diseased and putrid meats are boiled down, 
is sufficiently obvious to every one. It has been 
ated clearly proved, however, that almost all these 

usinesses can be carried on in such a manner that 
no perceptible odour shall be given out; the only 
difficulty is to get the manufacturers to use apparatus 
effective for the purpose, which they will a do on 
compulsion, as its adoption entails considerable trouble 
and expense. 

The only act under which persons creating a 
nuisance of this character can be proceeded against, 
is the Nuisances Removal Act, the 27th clause of 
which says: ‘If any candle-house, melting- or 
soap-house, or any slaughter-house, or any Sail i 
or place for boiling offal or blood, or for boiling, 
burning, or crushing bones; or any manufactory, 
building, or place used for any trade, business, pro- 
cess, or manufacture causing effluvia, be at any time 
certified to the local authority by any medical officer, 
or any two legally qualified medical practitioners, to 
be a nuisance, or injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, the local authority 
shall direct complaint to be made before any justice, 
who may summon before any two justices in petty 
sessions assembled at their usual place of meeting, 
the person by, or in whose behalf the work so com- 
plained of is so carried on; and such justices shall 
inquire into such complaint, and if it shall apy to 
such justices that the trade or business paca goa by 
the person complained against is a nuisance, or causes 
any effluvia injurious to the health of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, and that such person shall not 
have the best practicable means for abati 
such nuisance, or preventing or counteracting suc 
effluvia, the m so offending (being the owner or 
occupier of the premises, or being a foreman or other 
person employed by such owner or ny shall, 
upon summary conviction of such offence, forfeit and 
pay a sum of not more than five pounds, nor less than 
orty shillings.’ 

Although this clause would appear at first sight to 
give sufficient power to the magistrates to deal with 
preventable nuisances, there are three difficulties, and 


almost insurmountable ones, in the way of obtaining 
any it. The first the 
power to the inspectors, who can deman 
a lh a to the works only between nine in the 
morning and six in the evening; whereas many of 
the processes ome Yay of are carried on during the 
night. The second is the fact that, these inspectors, if 
ission, must obtain an order from the 
magistrates before they can enforce it; and by the 
time that order is obtained, all evidence of the 
nuisance can be removed. The third, and perhaps the 
most important, is the genes ty. obtaining legal 
evidence as to which of the works among a certain 
number all producing offensive odours gave birth to 
that effluvium of which omen is made, which is, 
of course, practically impossible, as no one could 
rate one effluvium from another in such a way as to 
be able to swear that any one factory created the 
nuisance he was annoyed by at any particular day 
and hour. Besides this, when, as in the case of Belle 
Isle, a collection of factories on the border of one 
authority of the aggrieved parish no power 
of ing against the offending ey Thus we 
see that, in the present state of the law, it is next to 
impossible to compel the abatement of a nuisance of 
the kind, however great it may be ; and it is stated 
that the inhabitants of Islington have been proceeding 
against the Belle Isle manufacturers for the last 
twenty years, while that delightful spot is still in as 
a state as ever. 

These remarks apply equally to the case of nuisances 
created by the noxious gases evolved from the chemi- 
cal manufactures treated of in the former part of this 
article, there being, besides, this additional difficulty, 
that such manufactures would probably not be consi- 
dered to belong to the class specified in the Nuisances 


Removal Act, which seems to apply more particularly 


to nuisances arising from the manufactures of animal 
matter. Ina similar manner, the act for compelling 
the consumption of smoke would not apply, as the 
term smoke is intended to signify the products of the 
combustibles used in the furnace, and not the gases 
evolved by the manufacture. The only course open 
is, therefore, an indictment for nuisance, which is so 
—— and so uncertain in its results, that but few 
individuals would care to move in it. 

The general conclusion to which we are brought by 


ding | the above facts is, that the law in its present state 


is utterly inadequate for the prevention of the injury 
to life and health caused by the evolution of noxious 
gases and offensive effluvia in certain manufactures, 
and that, as many of these manufactures can be con- 
ducted in such a way as to be entirely inoffensive, it 
is necessary that some change in the law should be 
made, in order to enforce the adoption of the best 
known means for c ing or consuming these 
noxious vapours. 


THE UNRECEIPTED BILL. 


ReEavER, did you ever journey on an omnibus from 
Paddington to the terminus of that railway which has 
of late endeavoured to obliterate the remembrance of 
its past by calling itself the Great Eastern? If so, 
you will understand the advantage, during that 
arduous travel, of having a conversable companion. 
Such a one had I a while ago, who caused me to forget 
the and the squalid fast- 
nesses of Shoreditch, in the wing touching episode 
of his own life-drama : 

There was nothing in his external a ce that 
would have led you to suppose him suffering from an 
inexpiable wrong. His brow was not what a writer 
of any principle could have honestly called ‘noble,’ 
nor had it the appearance of being ‘scathed,’ altho 
it was red. His form was not ‘slight and ‘4 
for he was somewhat inclined to obesity. hair 


} 
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hero for ‘the contemptuous curl’ of his lip, which 
was thick and straight, nor for that of his nose, which 
was in the anti-Roman direction—u The sole 
claim that he could have put forward to the pity of 
the lovers of romance was, that he was an orphan— 
and it was high time he should be so, for he was fifty, 
if he was a day. His profession, indeed (which he 
confided to me), was something mysterious, for he 
was ‘in the wine and cigar line ;’ which, though not 
an uncommon we is surely a — = 
suggested, I su 3 e association of ideas; but 
who ever heart of any other occupation similarly 

? of the ‘sherry and soda-water’ line, for 
instance, or the ‘shoe and stocking’ trade? 

And yet this man had a grievance, and was as ready 
to tell it, and at considerable length too, as the 
moodiest and most soliloquising hero of melodrama. 

We had got no further than the Marylebone Road, 
when I found myself in ion of the principal 
features of his biography; he had so ‘cottoned’ to 
me (to use his own expressive words), that he had, at 
that point, confided to me his birthplace, his state of 
celibacy, his religious views—which, however, were 
principally of a —- character, being, for one 
thing, strongly anti-Mormon*—his tendency to colds 
in the head (with illustrations), and his pecuniary 
embarrassments—which last, however, did not — 
him offering me hospitality at every house of enter- 
tainment at which our vehicle drew up. 

In the Marylebone Road, then, my friend and I 
were im ned to purchase literature: ‘Buy the 
Life of Garibal/di, sir ;’ ‘ Buy the Lord Mayor’s Show’ 

us 


my companion 
Jolly ?’ said ly 
‘I mean horrible,’ explained the Communicative 
One. ‘I like the giant immensely who lived in Dublin 
—no, in Doubting—Castle. Iam an unfortunate man, 
and to read of misfortunes gives me a great deal of 
amet There was a copy of that book, sir, in the 
e of my infancy, and I used to read it, lying upon 
my sto on the hearth-rug; that had pictures in 
it, ‘that had. I will bet a shilling this has got no 


mw ll,’ said I, ‘ you can scarcely expect pictures i 
e in 
an edition so exceptionally cheap as this.’ 

‘One penny, sir,’ reiterated the news-vender—‘ the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, price one penny. Very suitable 
for a present.’ 

My stout companion shivered like a jelly just 
escaped from its mould. ‘ Not if I know it,’ exclaimed 
he. ‘I was very nearly being persuaded to buy that 
rascal’s book ; but now he has let the cat out of the 
bag. Suitable for a mt indeed! And where’s 
his receipt, I should like to know ?’ 

‘Nay,’ said I,‘ you must be a man of business to 
the backbone if you expect a receipt for a penny-book. 
You don’t suppose that the conductor of this omnibus 
will give us a written release from our liability to pay 
‘ou?’ 

‘I am no lawyer, responded my new acquaintance, 
‘and cannot answer you that question; but I will 
never buy anything whatever without an acknow- 
ledgment in writing. If I had made that resolve 


* ‘ What I say is this, if a man can’t drive a gig (and he can’t, 
in nine cases out of ten), how can he drive a pair, and much more 
ym it’s out of the question, bless you ; one wife is one 


too many.’— Notes of his Conversation 


a year ago, I should not now be riding in an omnibus, 
but in my own carriage.’ 

s in yourself,’ said I; ‘I am all attention.’ 

* You must know, then, that this time twelvemonth 
I was heir- mptive of Morgan Ap Holog, the 
celebrated Welsh carcass-butcher; you can scarcely 
fail to have heard of him, I reckon.’ 

I was not only ignorant of the ion of the 
gentleman referred to, but I had the most indefinite 
notion of what a carcass-butcher might be. A butcher 
who is not a carcass-butcher, thought I, must surely 
sell exceedingly fresh meat: but I concealed my 
doubts, and nodded assentingly, as though one who 
had never known of Mr Ap Holog must be himself 
unknown indeed. 

‘Uncle Ap, as I used to call him, had a liking for 
me, sir, above all his nephews: some said it was 
because of my merits, and others that it was owing to 
the fact, that he saw a good deal of my cousins, who 
lived in Wales like himself, and very little of myself, 
who lived in ; but, was not for 
me to discourage his good-wi contrary, I 
felt it to be my duty to make him as tender as his 
mutton, and to leave nothing undone which might 
cause him to “cut up well” in my favour. He was 
very old and ailing, and the attentions of his relatives, 
as is usual in such cases, were unremitting. Personal 
service in my case was out of the question, and yet it 
was necessary that I should do something to exhibit 
my affection. Under these circumstances, I made 
Uncle Ap a present of a handsome clock. It was 
handsome, but I am bound to say that it was not 
dear: its cheapness, in fact, first attracted me—its 
beauty grew upon me afterwards. Some persons may 
think it was not a suitable offering to lay at the feet 
of an expiring carcass-butcher—and, indeed, I did 
hesitate between it and a second-hand accordion, for 
a considerable time. It may be urged that a clock was 
the last thing that should have been given to one 
whose account with time was about to close for ever ; 


that you might as well offer a man a case ‘of 

ag his marriage-day, or a free ticket (for aa to 
er Majesty’s Theatre; but I had my reasons, 

nevertheless, and I sent Uncle Ap the clock. 


‘To say he was pleased, is to give a feeble idea of 
the old gentleman’s satisfaction : such a consummate 
work of art had probably never reached the Princi 
lity before. It was bought in Wardour Street ; but 
where it was made, I cannot imagine. A cuckoo 
clock would have been a wonder at Aberystdoverm, 
but in this timepiece there was a whole aviary of 
mechanical birds, besides a peacock with twelve 
feathers in his tail, who came out at noon, and 
screamed. The contemplation of it is said to have 
added months to Uncle Ap’s existence, which, before 
the arrival of this gift, had been rather destitute of 
objects of interest. He could not read by reason of 
a defective education ; and even if it had been other- 
wise, there is, I believe, no Welsh literature except 
a omg and mystic ballads, such as would have 

little interest for a respectable carcass-butcher. 
English he did not understand, even sufficiently to 
discriminate between the genders or the parts of 

h ; and when he wanted to express a wish for 
liquor, he would murmur: “ Her is dry.” 

‘I bought the clock, and paid for it over the 
counter, Tous ting the shopman to send it to Mr Ap 
Holog’s address, which a letter of acknowledgment 
from Aberystdoverm soon informed me had been 
done. I naturally thought that the transaction was 
thus a. Conceive, then, my confusion, sir, 
when not long afterwards I received a second com- 
munication from my uncle’s amanuensis (a malignant 
second-cousin), which ran as follows: “ Your uncle, 
Ap Holog, desires me to forward to you the enclosed 
account. He cannot imagine but that you intended 
to make him a present of the be en in question ; 
if otherwise, ever, he will himself have no 
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ob a to the same arguments, when urged by a gentleman 
ova with his thumb to his nose, and his fingers in a mystic 


I | attitu 
ving acknow this compliment to the 
society of freemasons informed 
the attorney that the ion were not of 
the Brotherhood. said “ you had better 
man had now at second- money over again. 
fraud, it is true, was but to a small amount, but made w Sx and-eightpence by means of a6 many 
herein lay the most unfortunate part of the business. | coppers as I could, and rele cepa: 
You will easily imagine, sir, that I am not the man | man of law, dismissed him. 
to tell a falsehood, but still I had rather led my uncle 
to that time-piece was not bought 
His ignorance of the arts had led axpination 
atone that error. There was no harm, I i i 
pr grat dirty envel d placed hands. 
Ww ) every perso’ irty envelope, and p) it in my 
fention, in order to secure for his aged and post-mark of A overm ; within it 
relative an invaluable article of vertu. Uncle Ap was a receipted bill for L.3, 19s. 114d, and a letter 
now, however, become acquainted with the actual | written in such a hand ‘as when a field of leeks bows 
amount of pounds, — and pence expended, and | all its stalks before the waving east.’ 
the knowledge thereof had evidently not given him| ‘ Read it,’ ejaculated my companion, ‘ and then tell 
me if I am not the most unfortunate dog in Chris- 
i connection by the mother’s side with Wales | tendom.’ 
me a somewhat hasty temper, and I put| ‘ My dear sir,’ said I, ‘there is no time. Yonder is 
letter; my connection by the father’s side with en, listen,’ cried he, ‘and may my sad case 
England has endowed me with the strongest deter- 3 
mination not to be imposed pe and I resolved that 
Messrs Veneer and Dodge should never get money 
twice over for that clock from me. I wrote them a 
letter explaining the circumstances as they had 
actually happened, and appending a few comments, eae pi dissolution. It 


which were not perhaps of a aly mixed up character. | would have been batten he he conceives, to have given a 
From a wish not to be ceed mix i 


little more money for a little more time.’ 

‘And what did the old gentleman mean by that 
observation ?’ 

‘He meant this, sir, that Messrs Veneer and 
aye had reapplied to him instead of me, and had had 
» | indelicacy to set aay be the details of the transaction 
in tng secure in his impalpabty, indulged in | between us. They had pleaded, as an additional 
withering satire. Then Messrs Veneer and Dodge | aggravation to my not having paid them (twice — 
adopted a device from the brute creation; as certain | that I had got the clock at a great bargain ; 
animals, when in search of prey, will sometimes feign | for its having sto eS so early (which, it seems, had 
to be dead, in order more surely to secure their | been complained of 'y my uncle), I had bought it very 
victims, so this a firm pretended to die in | cheap, upon the express understanding, that it should 
a commercial sense. They declared themselves to be | be warranted only for two months certain, since the 
bankrupts, and appointed an official assignee to | person for whose use it was intended could not possibly 
continue their correspondence for them. live over that period. The whole estate of Aberyst- 

‘Matters having thus assumed a serious character, | doverm,” added my companion, dropping a tear 
where villany must be met by its match, I consulted upon me, as I slowly descended from the omnibus- 
an attorney. Having become possessed of all the | box by help of the strap, ‘ into native 
facts, this Fite shook his head, and asked | hands by reason of that unrecei bill” 
whether, in the event of the case going a the nye 
Court, my Uncle Ap Holog would a; FEATHERS 
evidence respecting the letter in whi rh had. given 
him notice of the dispatch of the gift. The judge | ALL nature ministers to man ; fisiien an tte 
would have to weigh . oath against that of some | purveyors. The winds that blow, the showers that 


Messrs the | fall, the sun that shines—all are means to his comfort. 
least collateral testimony wo most valuable. omini beasts 
“Uncle Ap a witness!” cried I; “why, he has been < 


: fish of the sea, and the fowls of the air. It is with 
bedridden for a twelvemonth.” - 
“But could not some relative of his be summoned | *his last order of creation that we have now to do. 
to swear to the receipt of the letter in question?” Beautiful in every variety of colour and size, from 
“He might be summoned,” said I, “ but he wouldn't | the humming-bird, flitting through the sunshine of 
come. The law is by no means so powerful in the | the tropics, to the kingly eagle of the north, from the 
moony syn as it is in Westminster; and if he did | ostrich of the desert to the lark of the English meadow, 
come, he would be sure to witness dead ~~ me.” | birds are among the fairest marvels of a world of 
“Are you a freemason?” inquired the attorney | beauty, and they have this above many other 
ars = creatures, that not only do they while li charm 
” said I; “but why do you ask?, Are you | our sight by their shape, peng their 
alot when dead, they adorn us 
“T ask because, if Messrs Veneer and are clothing. thrill of pet 
freemasons likewise, they may acknowl — which make glad oe of youth, and cheer 
error. I have —— ae happen in the pamelor of age ; when they yield to _ 
more than once. wil not listen, to 


reason or justice, an y every attention | man’s rejoicing, and majesty to 
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feathers wave on the hat of the infant, borne forth for 
the first time from its birthplace, to look upon an 
untried world—they tremble above the brow of the 
warrior like his stricken ee orem in the 
warm light of courtly assemblies, w! outh and 
love give grace to the midnight hour—and they quiver 
on the sombre cortége which conducts the relics of 
departed yen | to its long home. Nay, more, 
their office e beyond the grave; the feathers 
of birds have been made the means of pepctenting 
the history and wisdom of ages; they have caught 
and transmitted the glowing words of genius to pos- 
terity, have conveyed from heart to heart the language 
of love, or the tidings of sorrow, have given lasting 
shape to otherwise formless breathings of the spirit, 
and recorded memories else forgotten. ‘ With the 
hand-guided feather, man writes.’ 

The construction of a feather is truly a mechanical 
wonder. It has three — quill, the shaft, and 
the vane. .. it is ere to the 
skin, is a hollow round tube, composed of coagulated 
albumen, and provided with a small orifice at each 
end, through which the other parts of the feather are 
nourished. From the quill grows the shaft, which 
gradually assumes a four-sided form, and tapers off 
into a point. It is filled with pith, which serves to 
stre n and support it, and is smooth and convex 
along the back, but concave and divided by a groove 
in front. The vane springs from the sides of the 
shaft, and consists of the barbs—flat plates placed 
with their sides towards each other, and their edges 
outwards—and the barbules, which are appended to 
the barbs, and give to the feather its lightsome beauty. 
The position of the barbs renders it very difficult to 
bend them except in a line with the shaft. When the 
feather first issues from the skin of the bird, it is 
clothed with an outer sheath; this crumbles away 
after contact with the air for a time, and leaves all the 
_- free to unfold into their graceful shape. 

aturalists give different names to the feathers of 
different of the 

The adaptation of a feather to its purpose as a 
covering for birds and an instrument of motion, is as 
striking a display of Creative wisdom as any in exist- 
ence. But our business is now with feathers in their 
uses to man. 

The feathers most in esteem for decorative pur- 
poses are the long plumes from the wings and tail 
of the ostrich. The are imported from Algiers ; 
the one come from Tunis, Alexandria, Madagascar, 
n 


On the continent, the feathers of the emu are 
favourites; as well as those of the ibis, bird of 
, marabout, peacock, pheasant, plotus, vulture, 
eagle, swan, turkey, and heron. Some feathers are 
very costly; the heron plumes which the Knights 
of the Garter wear cost from fifty to one hun 
guineas, owing to their scarcity. The hussars wear 
the large feathers of the egret. The Chinese man- 
darins mount the k’s plume. 
The humbler ¢ of feathers are in extensive 
uest as stuffing for beds. It must have been any- 
thing but a comfortable repose that our forefathers of 
the middle ages enjoyed upon their straw pallets, 
with ‘a round log under their heads instead of 
a bolster.” We of modern days esteem most highly 
the goose feather-bed. The are plucked in 
spring, midsummer, and the Beginni of harvest. 
only preparation the feathers need is drying in 
hot air, to purify them, and beating, to clear away 
any refuse loose matter adhering to them. There is 
a wicked tradition that they are best when plucked 
from living Altho however, goose-feathers 
are most, those of the common poultry of all 
kinds are used, and many are imported. The feathers 
the sooty petrel, found in great numbers near 


of 
Bass’s Strait, in Australia, are employed in large 
— The down of the eider-duck is used to 


make the finest quilts for beds; but if slept upon, 
it loses its elasticity. 

Quills for writing are also supplied by the goose. 
The five exterior wing-feathers are the only ones 
useful for this purpose, and of these the second and 
third are the best. The Dutch were ons 
sion of the secret of cleaning them so that the ink 
might flow freely along them. The mode of doing this 
now commonly pursued is that of plunging the quill- 
end for a few moments into a bath of fine sand heated 
to 140 degrees Fahrenheit, and then rubbing it hard 
with flannel. Some are afterwards made to look 
yellow, as if old, by dipping them into dilute muriatic 
acid. Quills are dressed by being thrust into fire a 
second, then laid on a flat bed called the plate, and 
drawn quickly beneath a blunt-edged knife termed a 
hook. tly, they are scrubbed with rough dog-fish 
skin by women, and tied up in bundles. Generally, 

t might seem to us that no two things co’ - 
sibly from each other than feathers 
warfare; yet few of the weapons used to destroy 
human life have been more fatally successful than the 
arrow, and this has owed its unerring aim to its flight 
having been made steady by feathers; the peaceful 
race of birds had much to do with winning Crecy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, and indeed every battle 
from the siege of Troy to the Reformation. 

As we pass in review all these various uses of so 
everyday an article as a feather, we cannot fail to 
observe the wonderful foresight displayed in its 
to so many ends. In itself its 
‘or its pri purpose, it is an evidence of skil- 
ful design, whil e its varied applications afford a 
variety of pleasure to the reflective mind. The sight 
of a feather may bring before our minds scenes 
of history and types of character the most opposite. 
It may conjure up the boastful Persian army whose 
arrows darkened the sun, or the solitary monk who 
shook the world with the quill that penned the theses 
at Wittenberg. It may give to the gaze of our fancy 
the gorgeous clothing, the wealth, the state, the 
honour that reward earthly toil and adorn worldly 
success ; or it may console our failing spirits by lead- 
ing their reflections to the birds of the air, which sow 
not, nor reap, which neither have storehouse nor barn, 
yet our Heavenly Father feedeth them. 


THE COUNTRY MILESTONE 


Trust and true, by the road it stands, 
In sun or snow, or wind or hail, 
Sturdy to breast the cutting rain, 
Or the blustering force of the sou’-west gale. 
Spotted with yellow and gray and black, 
Starred with lichen, and mossy damp, 
But still proclaiming its simple truth 
To farmer or beggar, duke or tramp. 
For twenty years it has told one tale, 
Never tiring or swerving ought, 
Come sun or moon, or star or shine, 
With one undeviating thought. 
A type of Duty, silent and fixed, 
Caring for only its one set task, 
Whether it’s glazed with the winter-frost, 
Or in July-heat it scorch and bask. 

All communications to be addressed to ‘The Editors 
of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
accompanied by postage-stamps, as the return of rejected 
contributions cannot otherwise be guaranteed. 
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